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Wash Day and Accident Day 


WATCH YOURSELF on Mondays, ad- 
vises Dr. R. D. Mudd, plant physician for 
Chevrolet and Fisher Body at Norwood, 
Ohio, because that’s the day that “sudden 
death” does the most business. Too much 
beer over the weekend, says Dr. Mudd 
(page 344), and loss of sleep make people 
more prone to accidents on Monday than 
on any other day of the week. Thursday 
rates as the second busiest day for sudden 
death; Friday is the quietest because work- 
ers are “pepped up” over the prospect of 
pay and the coming weekend. 

INJURED OR OLD workers present a 
problem to every company. The Hudson 
Motor Company has done a humane job 
in meeting this problem. Hudson makes 
jobs for such workers. Injured men are 
allowed to come to the factory and do odd 
jobs during their period of convalescence ; 
old men are given light work and are 
enabled to keep their pride in the knowl- 
edge that they have not outlived their use- 
fulness (page 348). 


WHAT’S THE TECHNIQUE of sell-. 


ing to farmers? The Letz Manufacturing 
Company sells farmers a roughage mill 
which is a heavy and relatively expensive 
farm implement. The important thing, Letz 
believes, is to demonstrate. Less gullible 
than city folks, farmers can’t be sold easily 


The object of the publications of the Amatee 


members ideas which it is hoped may prove in 


stand sponsor for views expressed by authors rap articles 


through conversation and the printed word. 
Further than that, the next important prin- 
ciple of the Letz technique is in the best 
tradition of “knowing your market.” 
(Page 354). 

BONUSES FOR employees are the 
vogue. Each morning’s paper brings news 
of a dividend of some kind for employees. 
See page 349 for six model plans used 
by as many large companies. 

ONE OF THE BEST appraisals of the 
Robinson-Patman Act that has come to 
our attention is that by Gilbert Montague. 
Mr. Montague is exceptionally direct in 
his analysis, and his logic is cold, very cold. 
“If the Act goes as far as some say it 
does,” Mr. Montague declares (page 351), 
“it may become as odious as Prohibition, 
and then will probably be repealed or 
modified. If, in the other hand, the Act 
means as little as some think it does, it is 
likely to be strengthened by some future 
Congress.” 

“MEN, the prime necessity and supreme 
asset of any business,” says Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., “are rarely evaluated among 
its assets.” He points out in this month’s 
Current Comment, which embodies thoughts 
from his address at the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary Celebration, that the search for ex- 
ecutives is seldom conducted on a scientific 
basis. 
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Current Comment 


THE SELECTION OF EXECUTIVES 


Tue QUEST for leaders is as old as 
the race. But that quest is more active today than ever 
before in our industrial history. This, | think, is chiefly because 
many new problems have arisen to create a crying need for 
a new type of business leader. 


From the countless millions within and outside the doors 
of business, it would seem that one would only have to pick 
and choose. But when, behind the scenes, the business man 
is confronted with any great or intricate problem of organi- 
zation, he is certain to be gs wy by the scarcity of men 
capable of serving as leaders. There are men, in great plenty. 
The difficulty is to find the man—the man who can c de- 
pended upon to cope successfully with the many problems, 
governmental as well as social and economic, with which busi- 
ness and notably industry is confronted today. 


To me, the crux of the situation is not so much the need 
for men, nor the scarcity of proven leaders, as it is the failure 
of American business management generally to introduce an 
orderly and methodical system for the discovery, develop- 
ment and assignment of executive personnel. 


We have gone on the theory that the men needed—the 
leaders of today and tomorrow—are automatically available 
among the millions in industry. 


But how incomplete, and how largely fortuitous are the 
catch-as-catch-can methods that business all too frequently 
employs to find them! We practical men called business men 
have all along taken it for granted that we could find them; 
we have felt that by their genius and determination they would 
open closed doors—that the door of opportunity would some- 
how find them on its threshold; that the need would bring 
forth the men. ' 


Certainly it must be admitted that the search for execu- 
tives is only rarely what in any sense could be termed scien- 
tific. Someone has am described the scientific approach as 
a “careful analysis of the facts—comprehending logical de- 
duction from the facts, humility before the facts, and a sense 
of stewardship.” 





It has come to be that the man who has the ability to mar- 
shal all the relevant facts, to weigh and evaluate them, to 
derive logical conclusions from them and base his leadership 
thereon—is the type of individual required in the topside posts 
in industrial management today. Today, as never before, one 
is not overhandicapped in the scale of promotion by the lack 
of long years of service with an enterprise. Ability and per- 
formance, of course, are the most important considerations. 
One must know the difference between fact and surmise— 
have a knowledge of the methods that establish the co-relation 
of facts, and be schooled in the art of drawing conclusions 
only when they flow logically out of an analysis of the facts. 


Can it be said by any stretch of the imagination that the 
quest for executive man power is conducted with anything 
approaching the same degree of precision employed in the 
other functions of industry having to do with Money, Mate- 
rials, Machines and Merchandising? 


Men, the prime necessity and supreme asset of any busi- 
ness, are rarely evaluated among its assets. Granting that it 
is difficult to evaluate human beings with exactness, is it not 
strange that while large organizations maintain precise inven- 
tories of physical properties and materials, men—and princi- 


pally executives and leaders, infrequently enter into the 
equation? 


As a matter of ordinary routine, currently evaluated inven- 
tories of equipment and supplies are kept. Through formal 
supervision, these inventories are maintained according to 
actual and forecast production and demand. An over-all in- 
ventory serves to effect economies in operating practice by its 
control over inter-plant and inter-company transfers of physi- 
cal properties wt by salvage of equipment usable in new 
construction. Because of its control over large capital invest- 
ments and because of its demonstrated efficacy in reducing 
costs while at the same time improving customer service—the 
inventory has become a prime tool of management. 


In contrast it cannot be generally said that the subject of 
executive personnel in industry is given the attention which it 
deserves, either as to its recording, evaluation, utilization in 
current operations, availability for transfer, or as to its devel- 
opment or curtailment in long-range planning. This despite 
the fact that there is more at stake and more importance to 
an efficient technique for inventory of executive personnel than 
there is in routine and currently kept inventories of properties 


and product. 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
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Abstracts and News Items 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Employment Status and Salaries 
of Recent College Graduates 


The effect of the depression upon the 
employment opportunities and salaries 
of college graduates is indicated in the 
reports of two studies on the experi- 
ence of Purdue University graduates 
in getting jobs. Only 2.9 per cent of 
the 1929 graduates reporting employ- 
ment status had not secured a job either 
before graduating or within three 
months after graduating, while the 
corresponding percentage for the re- 
porting members of the 1933 graduat- 
ing class was 26.5. The contrast is 
also very sharp between the beginning 
salaries of the 1929 and 1933 grad- 
uates. The figures for 1935 in regard 
to both employment status and salaries 
are, in most instances, more encourag- 
ing than those for 1933. Monthly 
Labor Review, October, 1936, p. 
875 :3. 


Fashions in Reading 


Three or four years ago callers at 
the New York Public Library were 
asking for books about the business 
cycle and money; those were the sub- 
jects which were being prominently 
discussed in the press and elsewhere, 


* For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 





and the demand for more enlighten- 
ment on them was brisk. 

More recently, however, the emer- 
gence from depression has been attend- 
ed by a distinct shifting of reading in- 
terest and today it lies chiefly in such 
fields as the cooperative movement and 
taxation. Material on the Townsend 
Plan was eagerly sought for some 
time, and the Robinson-Patman price 
discrimination legislation quickly 
brought floods of requests for supple- 
mentary information about this impor- 
tant law. Banking, October, 1936, p. 
33%. 


Do Executives Earn Their Pay? 

Forty companies, representing a 
cross-section of our industrial and com- 
mercial life, were selected for this study 
of management salaries to see if the 
executive earns his pay. The assets of 
these companies total $14,000,000,000. 
The management of the 40 corpora- 
tions is in the hands of 1,151 execu- 
tives. Their compensation totals $28,- 
400,000 annually. The average per ex- 
ecutive is $24,600. A drug manufac- 
turer has the lowest average executive 
compensation with $5,700; a cigarette 
manufacturer has the highest with $78,- 
OOO per executive. 
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A table which is reproduced in the 
article gives substantial justification for 
the higher salaries. As executive com- 
pensation increases, earnings per share 
of common increase, management’s per- 
centage relationship to assets and net 
income decreases, and management 
costs per share of common decrease. By 
Ralph L. Woods, Industrial Traffic 
Analyst. Nation’s Business, Novem- 
ber, 1936, p. 60:3. 


Brookings Primer of Progress 
Illustrated 


Gracing the cover of this primer is 
the following quotation from David 
Lawrence in United States News: “— 
The four reports of the Brookings In- 
stitution are comparable in value with 
the famous work of Adam Smith in 
1776.” 

The Primer is a popular interpreta- 
tion of the Brookings Institution’s 
studies of income distribution in rela- 
tion to economic progress. In the best 
primer tradition, on spacious pages, 
with much white space and in large 
“night before Christmas” type, it sets 
forth crucial economic questions with 
the Brookings answers. It contains 
enough, the authors feel, of the essen- 
tial data to furnish a working under- 
standing of the principle of “more for 
the money.” J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 1936. 


Our New Foreign Trade Policies 


Former secretary of the National 
Foreign Trade Council and more re- 
cently chief of public relations of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Mr. Harding views reciprocal-trade 
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agreements from a background of 
knowledge and experience by no means 
limited to his service under the Roose- 
velt Administration. . 

He concludes that bargains already 
made seem to justify going on with the 
program. He says that agriculture has 
not been “sold down the river” and 
that the trade agreements “are a very 
intelligent experiment in decency in 
tariff-making, with due regard to the 
interests of the man who consumes our 
goods in return. They are an experi- 
ment which the business interests of the 
country on the whole approve. ... We 
cannot continue to participate substan- 
tially in foreign trade, nor can our 
debts and investments be unfrozen 
abroad, unless we permit the world to 
pay us at least a reasonable proportion 
of this income in terms of goods.” By 
Gardner Harding. Barron’s, October 
5, 1936, p. 7:1. 


Automobile Facts and Figures, 
1936 Edition 


The motor industry continues to lead 
the industrial recovery. In 1935 fac- 
tory sales increased 44 per cent, retail 
sales in the United States gained 45 
per cent and foreign sales advanced 19 
per cent compared with the preceding 
year. Domestic and foreign sales dur- 


-ing the first five months of 1936 re- 


flect additional progress. 


Motor truck transportation, as evi- 
denced by registration figures, attained 
a new high record during the past year. 

Employment in manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, servicing, and highway trans- 
portation approximately equals the peak 
year 1929. The use of motor vehicles 
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throughout the world exceeded all pre- 
vious years. 

The total tax burden carried by high- 
Way users mounted to unprecedented 
heights, exceeding $1,250,000,000. 
Every year since the beginning of mo- 
tor transportation, with the single ex- 
ception of 1921, has seen higher aggre- 
gate taxes than the preceding year. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Bankers’ Interest in 100% 
. Money 


Mr. Fisher advocates 100 per cent 
reserve behind checking accounts. The 
evil of low reserves, he says, is not 
simply the risk of the individual bank’s 
insolvency nor the risk of runs. Inci- 
dentally, a 100 per cent reserve would 


banish those risks. But the far greater 
evil we now suffer from is the disturb- 


ance of the money supply. Every 
banker should learn, and face, the fact 
that any reserve against checking ac- 
counts less than the full 100 per cent 
puts the banker in the awkward posi- 
tion of often having his interest in con- 
flict with the public interest. This de- 
pression, more than anything else, has 
been a money famine. In the United 
States we lost eight billion dollars of 
demand deposits between the 1929 
stock market crash and 1933. 

Service charges for the handling of 
accounts, taking the place of the earn- 
ing assets now behind those accounts, 
is one way of introducing 100 per cent 
money. Time and savings accounts 
would, of course, have earning assets 
behind them. With a 100 per cent re- 
serve a checking account would become 
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New data on highway safety work, 
motor vehicles and street mileage by 
cities having a population of more than 
100,000, survey of communities depen- 
dent entirely on highway haulage of 
all necessities, and other subjects, have 
been included for the first time in this 
edition. Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., 1936. 96 pages. 


a trust account. A deposit to be used 
as money would then de money, actual 
money in a safety deposit vault. ‘This 
actual money could be transferred by 
check or withdrawn and carried in the 
pocket without embarrassing the bank 
and without affecting the quantity of 
money in circulation. By Irving Fisher. 
The Bankers Magazine, October, 1936, 
p. 285 :4. 


Price Inflation and Business Con- 
fidence 


Price inflation develops when the 
amount of money in the hands of those 
seeking to purchase goods is excessive 
in relation to the amount of goods 
which comes to market. During recent 
months the purchasing power of the na- 
tion has been rapidly expanding and 
the potentialities for still further ex- 
pansion are enormous. Thus far the 
production facilities of the nation have 
been adequate to meet the demands for 
goods arising from this expanding pur- 
chasing power and, accordingly, in- 
creases in commodity prices have not 
been of an inflationary nature. 

So-called “bottle necks” in the pro- 
duction processes are beginning to ap- 
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pear in minor degrees despite the fact 
that the productive capacity of the na- 
tion, in a longer term sense, has by no 
means yet been seriously taxed. We 
now seem to be approaching the time 
when a continued expansion of purchas- 
ing power may be reflected in advanc- 
ing prices and living costs rather than 
in expanding production and living 
standards, 

The expansion of production facili- 
ties is the major hope of postponing and 
possibly escaping inflation. With a gen- 
uine confidence in the soundness of our 
money and government, in the stability 
of the institutions and the ways of liv- 
ing and doing business under which this 
nation has grown to greatness, there 
might easily be an expansion which 
would tend to keep productive capacity 
adjusted to expanding purchasing 
power, thus promoting prosperity in- 
stead of fostering inflation. By B. B. 
Smith. The Cleveland Trust Maga- 
zine, September-October, 1936, p. 5:2. 


Charco Charts, 1936 
Fire and Marine Edition 


These charts are based upon an ana- 
lytical study of the hundred largest 


INSURANCE* 


Supplemental Contract Now Avail- 
able in Many Jurisdictions 


The supplemental contract, some- 
times termed additional hazards sup- 
plemental contract, extended coverage, 
etc., in reality, includes a number of 
special contracts which may be at- 
tached to a fire insurance policy. How- 


* Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. 
Company. 


fire and marine insurance companies. 
The research was conducted by a well- 
known firm of consulting actuaries and 
all information was taken from sworn 
statements on file with the New York 
Insurance Department, and represents 
the important period from 1926 
through 1935, which includes the worst 
and best years in the history of the 
insurance business. 

The principal factors, such as assets 
and liabilities, have been related to each 
other throughout the ten-year period, 
so that one can see at a glance the vary- 
ing margin of safety. Similar treatment 
has been given to premiums written and 
losses paid and policyholders surplus 
and capital. Another chart is devoted 
to a detailed picture of 1935 operations, 
showing the various sources of income 
and its distribution. Reviewers Charts 
Corporation, 1936. 209 pages. 


The Accountants Digest 


A quarterly presenting in compact 
form the substance of outstanding ar- 
ticles selected from leading accounting 
journals of the English-speaking world. 
University of Vermont, September, 
1936. 


ever, there are variations in use in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. For ex- 
ample, in most of the middle western, 
southeastern and eastern states, the 
supplemental contract may be attached 
to policies covering all classes of risks 
with certain exceptions. 


Most forms contain the equivalent 


Berrertey, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight 
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of a “bridging” the gap clause, provid- 
ing that in case a building falls as a 
result of a hazard insured against by 
the supplemental contract and fire im- 
mediately follows, the supplemental 
contract shall cover the resulting fire 
loss. 

In most instances, this supplemental 
contract may be used in connection 
with Use & Occupancy Insurance and 
the Interstate Underwriters Board re- 
porting policy forms. The Eastern 
Underwriter, September 11, 1936, p. 
24:1. 


Simplifying Policy Forms 


This is an introductory article to the 
problems incident to effecting a sorely 
needed reform in the wording and 
style of insurance policies. 

Would it be possible to write an in- 
surance policy that merely said what 
it needed to say—and have it survive 
the stress of adjustments and the strain 
of litigation? There are admittedly 
obstacles to the simplification of poli- 
cies which, when simplified, would 
have to be promulgated in such a way 
as to become the commonly accepted 
standard policy. But the need of the 
public for insurance policies that it can 
understand so that vexatious litigation 
may be avoided or at least greatly di- 
minished—that need is being more and 
more widely recognized. 

When business usage crystallizes 
around an insurance policy, changing 
its form may disturb business routine. 
Policy forms or clauses may be pre- 
scribed by State Law, and can be 
changed only by new legislation. And 
many of the older policies have gone 
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through a process of judicial interpre- 
tation which has clarified practically 
every phase. But progress must over- 
come inertia, and it may even be pos- 
sible to devise policy forms so clear 
that the aid of the courts is not needed. 
By Winthrop A. Hamlin. The Spec- 
tator, September 24, 1936, p. 10:9. 


Revising the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Policy 


There has been no broad review of 
the standard fire insurance policy for 
twenty years, and most of the states 
in this country are operating under a 
policy form substantially fifty years 
old. There are features of the various 
policies which could be amended with 
benefit to both the public and the’ in- 
surance companies. While a single 
property owner will probably have all 
of his contracts written upon standard 
forms of identical words, yet as be- 
tween the respective states there are 
many different so-called standard 
forms. 

It is obvious that one insurance com- 
pany or even a group of insurance com- 
panies cannot individually bring about 
this change because the fire insurance 
business essentially is one in which a 
number of insurance companies and in- 
surance policies are apt to cover a given 
risk, and it is desirable that these poli- 
cies shall be concurrent in their pro- 
visions. Therefore, unless it appears 
that a movement for a uniform and 
improved fire insurance policy will 
have the support of the insurance com- 
missioners, the underwriters, the prop- 
erty owners, and the legal profession, 


and unless it is intended to remove sev- 
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eral of the present standard forms, no 
great good will be accomplished by an 
attempt to revise the policy. 

It is the obligation of business to 
occasionally survey the situation and 
see where we stand and what we might 
reasonably do to adapt the contracts 
offered to the changing needs of the 
times. By Chase M. Smith. The In- 
surance Post, September, 1936, p. 7:5. 


Cannot Escape Liability in Certain 
Cases 


The Ohio Supreme Court has re- 
afirmed the rule that when the owner 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Selection and Training of Per- 
sonnel 


We should not overlook the fact that 
six years of depression have furnished 
an enlightening experience not only to 
management but to the clerical workers 
as well. This is likely to prove a dis- 
turbing thought. Many of the plati- 
tudes which have heretofore served to 
hold initial salaries at the minimum as 
well as to keep experienced personnel at 
lower salary limits, will prove to be 
less effective than in the past. 

Such pleasant thoughts as the de- 
lightful working conditions which pre- 
vail, the permanency of the employ- 
ment which is offered, and the many 
opportunities which will assure future 
success for them in your business, will 
fall upon deafened ears. These once 
effective appeals will have lost their 
force as a result of the applicant’s per- 
sonal experiences or that of their rela- 
tives and friends. When the employ- 
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or occupant of a building undertakes 
repairs that may endanger the public, 
he cannot escape liability for injury to 
the public by giving out the work to an 
independent contractor. 

Where danger to others is likely to 
attend the doing of certain work un- 
less care is observed, the person having 
it to do is under a duty to see that it 
is done with reasonable care, and can- 
not relieve himself from liability for 
injuries resulting to others from the 
negligence of the contractor or his ser- 
vants. The Casualty Insuror, Septem- 
ber, 1936, p. 23:1. 


ment market turns to the advantage of 
the clerical worker, as it surely will, 


these once favored truths—now proven 
fallacies to many—will be seen in the 
harsh spotlight of the last few years. 


Those companies which have not 
prepared themselves to face these con- 
ditions will experience a sudden, and 
not wholly gentle, awakening. Faced 
with the immediate necessity of higher 
salaries—perhaps higher than they have 
ever paid before—the need for proper 
selection, for proper training of clerks, 
and the need for all the other office 
management techniques for which this 
association has been blazing the trail 
for business for the past seventeen 
years, will begin then to receive the 
attention, which because of their im- 
portance to management, they so 
richly deserve. By Harold C. Pennicke. 
From the Proceedings of the National 
Office Management Association, 1936. 
p. 28:7. 
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Modernized Offices Cut Costs for 
Federal Mutuals 


The office manager’s dream came 
true in this case where the company 
moved to a new location and there was 
an opportunity to “start fresh.” Keep- 
ing the employees at their desks and 
making their work less wasteful of split 
seconds were the two guiding principles 
of the new office plan. And this is how 
they are accomplished : 

Inter-office communications are put 
into writing on simple forms, and at 
regular fifteen-minute intervals, on the 
dot, a messenger comes to each desk 
and picks up all outgoing material, both 
routine and special. 

The filing department has its cabi- 
nets arranged to form an enclosure; no 
one enters there except the regular fil- 
ing clerk and the messengers. The re- 
sult is order, accuracy and speed. 

The office has a mobile calculating 
department, available to check figures 
at any desk as needed. All work sheets 
and outgoing figures are checked by the 
traveling calculators, quickly and with 
a minimum of disturbance. As an addi- 
tional precaution, these mobile calcu- 
lators also check over all incoming fig- 
ures before they go to the worker who 
is to handle them. 

Employees learn to anticipate their 
daily stock requirements, and send their 
requisitions to the stockroom a day 
ahead. All material requested today 
will be delivered and on their desks at 
nine tomorrow morning. 

The girls taking transcription from 
the Dictaphones and Ediphones sit at 
desks where records, stationery, en- 
velopes and carbon paper can be 
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whisked into place without swinging 
back and forth in time-wasting pre- 
liminaries. 

An employee who wastes a motion 
in this office finds very little excuse. 
The executives believe that if they save 
seconds at a thousand unimportant 
points, they can afford to give all the 
time required to such things as corre- 
spondence with representatives and pol- 
icyholders. When an official wishes to 
write to a field man or a policyholder, 
he regularly discusses the matter first 
with a member of the contact depart- 
ment. It is the contact man’s duty to 
take the point of view of the person 
who is to receive the letter, raising ob- 
jections, and asking questions on points 
not thoroughly explained. 

Wherever a job can be done faster, 
more accurately, or more economically 
by a suitable appliance, that appliance 
is in use. The company’s equipment 
includes Elliott-Fisher bookkeeping 
machines and Policy-writing machines; 
Dictaphones and Ediphones; Monroe 
Calculators; Comptometers; Bur- 
roughs adding machines; Lightning 
and Todd check writers; Cummins 
check endorsers; Mimeograph equip- 
ment and Postal Meter. By Douglas 
G. McPhee. American Business, Octo- 
ber, 1936, p. 26:3. 


Practical Ideas on Paper Stock 
Selection 

In the purchasing department of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, they are 
very specific as to paper requirements. 
The department originating a new 
form presents the purchasing depart- 
ment with the desired copy together 
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with answers to a number of questions 
on a “Request for new form’ question- 
naire. A copy of this is reproduced in 
the article. Some of the questions asked 
are as follows: 

What is the purpose of form? What 
is to be the writing method—pen, pen- 
cil or machine? Will the form be sub- 
ject to much handling or will it be 
filed away after a short time? How is 
it to be assembled—loose, pads, books, 
sets, or sheets to pad or book. What is 
to be the size of sheet? etc. 

The article includes tables of paper 
sizes indicating which are the most 
standard. By submitting requests for 
quotations on joint runs of several 
forms on the same grade of paper, 
great economies may be made because 
of the enormous volume of paper in- 
volved. In requesting quotations from 
printers an attempt is made to specify 
several equal competitive sheets with 
the thought in mind that the printer 
may possibly have one of the sheets 
mentioned on hand, in which case a 
better price is quoted. The Destruction 
List, listing items and the time in 
which they can be destroyed, of the 
Cleveland Trust Company is repro- 
duced. By Frank Waldeck. Bankers 
Monthly, October, 1936, p. 583:5. 


Stock Room Efficiency 


Cutting stock inventory 50 per cent 
and storage space 25 per cent, with a 
simultaneous reduction of wasted sup- 
plies, has been accomplished in the First 
National Bank of Chicago through a 
perpetual inventory system. Here are 
eight points in purchasing economy : 

1. Every item put in stock is re- 
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corded. 2. Every item is stored in its 
individual location, which is noted in a 
location book so as to be instantly 
found. 3. Supplies are packaged in 
amounts determined by the quantity 
usually requisitioned—avoiding broken 
packages in the supply room. 4. The 
quality of paper stock specified for any 
form is determined by the intended 
permanence of that record. 

5. Disbursements, made only upon 
written order, are all recorded. 6. Each 
item is assigned a minimum quantity, 
below which the inventory is not al- 
lowed to drop, and a maximum quan- 
tity (usually a year’s supply) above 
which stock is not carried. 7. The dan- 
ger of over-stocking is particularly 
watched on forms subject to possible 
revision. 8. Standardized forms are 
used throughout, because of their econ- 
omy over special sizes. By H. S. Mc- 
Cauley. Bankers Monthly, October, 
1936, p. 590:3. 


Three Suggestions 


Because of the business show and 
prevailing interest in office equipment 


at this period of the year, this editorial 


offers three suggestions for benefiting 
from improved appliances: 

1. Make a survey of all equipment 
now in use in your office to ascertain 
its age. 

2. If you follow the general prac- 
tice of depreciating office machines at 
the rate allowed by the government— 
25 per cent a year—you have accumu- 
lated a substantial replacement reserve. 


Replace the equipment you are carry- 


ing on your books at its current second- 
hand value or less. That does not mean 
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you need to replace it with the same 
equipment for doing that work. As a 
matter of fact, there have been so many 
developments in the business machines 
field no equipment should be purchased 
until all machines for doing that work 
have been investigated. 

3. Study every operation in the ad- 
ministration of your business to deter- 
mine possible savings through the in- 
stallation of up-to-date methods and 
machines. In cases where annual sav- 
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ings are 10 per cent of the investment, 
modernize the operation, even if it is 
necessary to borrow the money to do 
so. And in computing that saving, 
don’t forget to give yourself the bene- 
fit of the tax advantage which will ac- 
crue to a company which invests its 
surplus funds in modern equipment. 
That saving may surprise you. 

But what you buy, buy wisely, and 
investigate thoroughly. 4 merican Busi- 
ness, October, 1936, p. 3:1. 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage 


Theory, Immigration 


Mechanical Cotton Picker 
In its recent demonstration, the me- 
chanical cotton picker in about eight 
hours picked as much as 75 or 80 men 


and women could have gathered pick- 
ing by hand for the same period. Its 
inventors claim it will reduce the har- 
vesting of cotton to one-third or one- 
fourth of its present cost. If the limi- 
tations of the machine are overcome it 
will produce an economic revolution 
in this cour‘ry of the first importance. 

It would displace, it is believed, most 
of the 5,000,000 horses and mules of 
the ten cotton states; in so doing, it 
might also wipe out a market for the 
output of an estimated 25,000,000 
acres of western farm land producing 
their feed. More important, it is esti- 
mated that it would eliminate jobs at 
picking time for 7,000,000 of the 9,- 
000,000 persons who now make up the 
2,000,000 tenant families in those 
states. It would drive those displaced, 
largely Negroes, to industrial centers. 


But we must not overlook the im- 
mense benefits that mechanical im- 
provement brings. No one would wish 
to cancel Eli Whitney’s invention of 
the cotton gin. We do not want to 
wipe out the whole Industrial Revolu- 
tion which has created a hundred jobs 
for one that has been taken away. 

The mechanical picker would begin, 
it is true, by displacing labor, but it 
would also greatly reduce costs of pro- 
duction. Cheaper cotton, in turn, will 
either encourage the increased con- 
sumption of cotton goods, thus benefit- 
ing the cotton textile industry, or it 
will leave consumers with more pur- 
chasing power for other goods. 

We must not forget that the lowest 
standard of living, the greatest wretch- 
edness, the greatest single source of 
child labor in the United States is 
among the tenant farmers and share- 
croppers, mainly Negroes, of the South. 
Perhaps the greatest single reason for 
their low standard of living is that 
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hand-picked cotton is uneconomic. 
Mechanized cotton fields would have 
fewer workers, but they would be wage 
laborers, much better off. 

This does not mean that the transi- 
tional problem created by the displaced 
workers would not be a grave one. For- 
tunately, the inventors of the machine 
appear to be extraordinary men, keenly 
aware of the social problem their 
invention may create and eager to miti- 
gate it. They plan to lease their ma- 
chine, for one thing, only to persons 
agreeing to certain stipulations regard- 
ing minimum wages, maximum hours, 
and child labor. Editorial from The 
New York Times, September 3, 1936. 


International Federation of Trade 
Unions 

The International Federation of 
Trade Unions, formed in 1901, now 
has in membership the recognized na- 
tional federations of 29 countries, in- 
cluding some 13,500,000 trade-union- 
ists. The purposes of the organization 
are to serve as an agency through which 
to formulate a’ common statement of 
policies, to serve as labor spokesman on 
an international scale, and to collect 
and disseminate information as to the 
trade-union movement and labor con- 
ditions in the various countries. A de- 
scription of this organization and of its 
1936 congress is given. in the article. 
By W. Ellison Chalmers. Monthly 
Labor Review, September, 1936, p. 
73:11. 


A Policy Insuring Value to the 
Woman Buyer and a Livelihood 
to Apparel Makers 

This bulletin was prepared at the 
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request of representatives of eight na- 
tional women’s organizations, meeting 
with the Women’s Bureau and a rep- 
resentative of the National Garment 
Label Council to consider feasible meth- 
ods of achieving the woman buyer’s co- 
operation in the new movement for in- 
dustrial stabilization in the coat and 
suit and millinery industries. 

Nine-tenths of the coat and suit in- 
dustry and four-fifths of the millinery 
industry have combined in an effort to 
eliminate unfair trade practices and to 
better labor conditions. The woman 
consumer can support this program of 
industrial stabilization by buying only 
coats, suits, and millinery which are 
marked with the Consumers’ Protec- 
tion Label, which is described in the 
booklet. 

Other subjects covered are fashion 
effects upon conditions in the coat and 
suit and dress industries, seasonal diffi- 
culties of the coat and suit and dress 
industries, new methods of control in 
the coat and suit industry, attempts to 
remedy conditions within the dress in- 
dustry, problems of the neckwear and 
scarf industry, home work on infants’ 
and children’s hand-made dresses, stabi- 
lization of the millinery industry. By 
Bertha M. Nienburg. United States 
Department of Labor, Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 146, 1936. 21 
pages. 


The High Cost of Labor 


We have arrived almost at business 
recovery, but the sorest problem of the 
depression, unemployment, is only one- 
third solved. It is probable that the 
rate of absorption of the remaining un- 
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employed will decline. There can be 
but one explanation of this situation: 
From the point of view of the employ- 
ers of labor the cost of labor is too 
high relative to the cost of the other 
factors of production, relative to the 
cost of machines, in particular. It is a 
cruel statement; on the basis of other 
standards, labor is underpaid. 

The misfortune is that by insisting 
on social security and a substantial in- 
crease in the standard of living while 
nine million former co-workers are 
still out of work, labor is making it 
increasingly difficult to absorb these 
unemployed. By Horace N. Gilbert. 
Barron’s, October 26, 1936, p. 6:1. 


Accidents in 30 Manufacturing In- 
dustries, 1933 and 1934 


Accidents in manufacturing _ in- 
creased in both frequency and severity 
in 1934 as compared with the previous 
year, according to a survey by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics covering 30 
manufacturing industries. Outstand- 
ing high proportions of serious acci- 
dents occurred in slaughtering and 
meat-packing plants, flour mills, fer- 
tilizer plants, planing mills, saw mills, 
and logging establishments. By Max 
D. Kossoris and Swen Kjaer. Monthly 
Labor Review, October, 1936, p. 
846:11. 


The Accident Rate—Its Relation 
to the Day of the Week 


After making a study of the relation 
of the accident rate to the day of the 
week, the author gives this interpreta- 
tion to the results: Monday is the most 
dangerous day because the men have 
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lost their stride. In addition, a fair 
number of employees lose more sleep 
than usual over the weekend, and more 
than the usual glass of beer is imbibed. 

On Tuesday the conditions of Mon- 
day are present to a less extent. The 
employee obtained a good night’s rest 
and is on guard to a greater extent. 
By Wednesday he has attained his ‘‘full 
stride’—and has now had two full 
nights’ sleep. Qn Thursday the aver- 
age employee may be a little tired. His 
work may be somewhat monotonous to 
him and he is less careful. As a result, 
the accident rate climbs a little. 

Friday, being pay day, and with a 
weekend holiday in mind, the employee 
is pepped up; he is more alert, more 
careful, and the accident rate falls. By 
R. D. Mudd, Plant Physician, Chev- 
rolet and Fisher Body, Norwood, Ohio. 
Industrial Medicine, August-Septem- 
ber, 1936, p. 432:1. 


The School-Leaving Age in France 


On July, 1936, the French Senate 
approved, by 215 votes to 76, the Bill 
already passed by the Chamber relating 
to the raising of the school-leaving age 
to 14. Under the new Act, which was 
finally adopted on August 9, 1936, pri- 
mary education is compulsory for chil- 
dren of both sexes from the age of six 
until they have completed the age of 
14 years. It follows automatically that 
Section 2 of Book II of the Labour 
Code fixing the age of admission of 
children to employment, shall hence- 
forth read as follows: “Children may 
not be admitted to any industrial or 
commercial undertaking nor carry on 
any employment until they have com- 
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pleted the age of 14 years.” Other 
provisions of the Labour Code also 
dealing with the employment of chil- 
dren and young persons will also be 
amended. Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, October 12, 1936, p. 57:2. 


Diets of Low-Income Families, 
1933 


A striking correlation between sick- 
ness and economic status and sickness 
and unemployment was found in a re- 
cent study by the U. §. Public Health 
Service. It showed a_ consistently 
higher rate of sickness among low-in- 
come families than among those on the 
higher-income levels. The families of 
the unemployed had about 40 per cent 
more cases of disabling illness than was 
found in families having a full-time 
worker. These results also correspond- 
ed with the situation found in regard 
to food supply; at income levels of less 
than $3 or $4 per person per week 
there was a marked tendency toward 
poorly balanced diets having less than 
the “safe” requirements of protective 
foods. Monthly Labor Review, Sep- 
tember, 1936, p. 600:6. 


Experience Under State Old-Age 
Pension Acts in 1935 


Old-age pensions were paid in 30 
states and two Territories during 1935, 
as compared with 25 states and two 
Territories in 1934. In addition there 
were nine other states which had on the 
statute books old-age pension | acts 
which had not yet been put into opera- 
tion. Nearly 410,000 needy old people 
were cared for under the provisions of 
the state acts during 1935; this was an 
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increase of about 73 per cent over the 
previous year. The sum spent for this 
purpose totaled more than $65,000,- 
000, or slightly more than double the 
disbursements of 1934. The average 
monthly allowances in the various 
states ranged from $1.08 to $27.74. 
For all states the average was $15.57, 
or $1.04 more than in the preceding 
year. By Florence E. Parker. Monthly 
Labor Review, October, 1936, p. 
811 :27. 


Financing Old-Age Assistance in 
the United States Prior to the 
Federal Social Security Act 


About 70 per cent of the funds for 
these pensions were contributed by the 
states and the remaining 30 per cent by 
the counties. The financing of these 
pension systems has become increasingly 
difficult. The sources from which the 
necessary funds were obtained in 1935 
are discussed in this article. Monthly 
Labor Review, October, 1936, p. 
857:9. 


Status of Old-Age Assistance in 
the United States, August 
15, 1936 


By the middle of August, 1936, the 
old-age assistance plans of 36 states, 1 
Territory, and the District of Colum- 
bia had been approved by the Federal 
Social Security Board and all but three 
of these had received federal grants. 
Of the states not yet operating under 
the national act, four were making pay- 
ments under state-wide acts and two 
under county systems, three had passed 
legislation which was not yet in effect, 
and seven had no old-age pension laws. 
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One state which had no law had sub- 
mitted a plan which had met the ap- 
proval of the Federal Board, and was 
operating under that plan. Monthly 
Labor Review, September, 1936, p. 
§84:2. 


Work of British Unemployment 
Assistance Board, 1935 


In its first year of operation the Brit- 
ish Unemployment Assistance Board 
granted aid to an average of 712,500 
persons who were normally workers 
but who were unable to qualify under 


Personnel 
Getting Along with Superiors 


A junior in an organization ought to 
assume that while his senior may be a 
good workman, he is likely to make 
mistakes, and is sure to have some ideas 
which are capable of improvement and 
some which merit complete rejection. 
The junior ought to be watchful 
against error on the part of his senior, 
just as though he himself had sole re- 
sponsibility for the job, and he ought 
to be willing, if he sees room for im- 
provement, to speak up boldly and 
make his point. The sense of security, 
support and comfort that comes from 
the cooperation of that sort of a junior 
cannot be overstated. 

Once he has spoken up clearly, made 
a point and had it listened to, however, 
it may be overruled. It is then his duty 
to reverse his form and get the plan 
executed with the same enthusiasm and 
loyalty as though he had never had a 
doubt. This is an essential element of 
being valuable in an organization. It 
involves the distinction between the 


the Unemployment Insurance Act or 
whose rights to benefits under that Act 
were exhausted. The board was em- 
powered to base allowances upon a 
needs test. Special allowances were 
most often granted to provide extra 
nourishment required on _ medical 
grounds. The enabling legislation pro- 
vides for training for the unemployed, 
and the facilities of the Ministry of 
Labor have been used by the board. for 
this purpose. Monthly Labor Review, 
October, 1936, p. 877:8. 


formulation of plans—where you need 
frankness, criticism, lucidity—and the 
execution of plans and the pushing 
through of policies once adopted— 
where you need conformity, loyalty, 
and enthusiasm. It is a fatal mistake 
to mix up the two processes. 

You may as a junior be technically 
perfect. You may with infallible punc- 
tuality deliver impeccable data at the 
exact instant when it is wanted, and 
yet, you may fail in an essential of the 
business if you do not make your senior 
feel that come what may, one dinosaur 
or ten, while the flint stays in your 
stone club, you will be right there be- 
side him, shoulder to shoulder with 
your heart in the job. There is no 
word for this except to call it the qual- 
ity of moral support in difficulties. 

“Hitch your wagon to the next job 
in hand,” is more sound advice than 
“Hitch your wagon to a star.” Doing 
the next job as well as you can is what 
brings competence and character and 
recognition and happiness, The world 
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is carried along and civilization is made 
to work by the men and women who do 
their bits and do them well, who take 
one step at a time and apply themselves 
with wholehearted absorption to the 
business in hand. In the long run the 
community in which you work will get 
your number, and the search which is 
always going on for competent men to 
help do things will triumph over tem- 
porary obstacles interposed by jealousy 
or superior showmanship. By Elihu 
Root, Jr. Occupations, November, 
1936, p. 10136. 


Better Employees and Lower 


Turnover 


A manufacturer who prided himself 
on the high mental caliber of the young 
women he employed for trimming and 
sewing shades found that, despite good 
wages, there was a high rate of turn- 
over in this department. Investigation 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
gestions, Vacations, Stock 


Plans for Stimulating Suggestions 
from Employees 


This report in confined to the study 
of formal plans which, through the use 
of financial awards, seek to stimulate 
employees to think constructively about 
their work and to submit suggestions 
for the improvement of business meth- 
ods. The factual material is based 
upon information received from 222 
companies with active plans and 116 
companies with discontinued plans. 

In more than three-quarters of the 
active plans studied, the suggestion 
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revealed that the task involved little 
discrimination and no opportunity. for 
serious intellectual effort, was highly 
repetitive and required manual dexter- 
ity. When selection was made on this 
basis, turnover was reduced to a satis- 
factory minimum. 

This was the application of a very 
simple principle of psycho-technical se- 
lection based on a simple job analysis. 
Similar approaches are applicable to 
the problems of training, supervision 
and general maintenance—and the au- 
thor gives illustrations for each, empha- 
sizing results that have been attained, 
rather than specific techniques by 
means of which they may be secured. 

Management will gradually become 
a sounder science as psycho-technical 
methods are consistently and _intelli- 
gently employed in the various depart- 
ments, By S. N. Stevens. American 
Business, October, 1936, p. 16:5. 


Pensions, Profit Sharing, Sug- 
Ownership 


award is determined by the merits of 
the individual suggestion, while in the 
remainder of the systems, the size of 
the award is set by a schedule fixed in 
the plan itself. If the value of the sug- 
gestion is greater than anticipated, sup- 
plementary compensation is given in ap- 
proximately one-third of the active 
plans. However, the limit upon shar- 
ing in earnings expires at the end of 
one year, as none of the companies pro- 
vided for a continuing participation in 
the savings beyond a year’s duration. 


The determination of the award is 
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vested in an administrative body, 
known as the suggestion committee, 
which is usually appointed by manage- 
ment from the ranks of the manager- 
ial and supervisory groups. In only 
eighteen companies are the wage-earn- 
ing groups represented upon the com- 
mittee. To the committee is delegated 
final authority to pass upon the award 
in §5 per cent of the companies, while 
in the remainder, management reserves 
the right to veto or change the sug- 
gestion award. 

A plan that operated continuously is 
favored over the contest type. Only 
workers below the rank of foreman 
are permitted to offer suggestions under 
the average plan, largely because it is 
believed that the submission of ideas 
is a part of the duties of the mana- 
gerial and supervisory force. Ordinar- 
ily the plan permits employees to offer 
suggestions on any subject connected 
with the company’s business, although 
in two-fifths of the concerns workers 
are encouraged to concentrate on cer- 
tain phases of production. 

Based on the statistics submitted for 
the calendar year 1935, one out of 
every ten employees submitted a sug- 
gestion during the year, while practi- 
cally three out of every four sugges- 
tions submitted were rejected. The av- 
erage award amounted to $6.24, while 
the highest award paid during the year 
was $500. Nearly one-half of the ac- 
cepted suggestions were on the sub- 
ject of reduction in costs. 

A majority of the companies were 
satisfied with the operation of their 
suggestion plans; about a quarter of 
the companies were somewhat disap- 
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pointed with the caliber of suggestions 
received, while 116 companies had dis. 
carded their plans. 

This large body of discontinued 
plans is proof that the suggestion plan 
requires careful administration. Lack 
of interest and the paucity of construc. 
tive suggestions were the principal 
causes for discontinuance. When a 
suggestion plan is established, the fact 
should be recognized that many cases 
of dissatisfaction will arise regarding 
treatment under the plan, whether jus- 
tified or not, and, accordingly, man- 
agement should balance possible say- 
ings against possible loss arising from 
employee discontent. Before a sugges 
tion plan is established, employer-en- 
ployee relations must be on a high 
plane, as an implicit confidence on the 
part of employees is essential to its suc- 
cess. By F. Beatrice Brower. National 
Industrial Conference Board Studies 
No. 231, 1936. 51 pages. 


New Jobs for Old Workers 


What to do with the worker who, 
through injury or because of advancing 
age, is no longer able to perform his 
customary tasks yet wants to keep at 
work, is a problem in which industry 
is vitally interested. One approach to § 
the problem is to weed out of the regu- 
lar production work such jobs as may 
be handled by a man of this type with- 
out fatigue, and to create other jobs 
in which the workman may be usefully 
engaged. 

At the Hudson Motor Car plant 4 
rehabilitation department has been set 
up under the direction of the personnel 
department. Through its efforts, jobs 
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into which these older men might fit 
are segregated. 

Workmen who, through physical in- 
capacity, were unable to continue on 
jobs where it was necessary for them 
to remain on their feet, were placed at 
tasks where they might sit down. Other 
workers, who were convalescing, yet 
wanted to do something rather than sit 
around the house all day, were given 
an opportunity to work at light tasks. 
Shorter hours were arranged in accord- 
ance with the men’s physical condition. 
They were really allowed to “write 
their own tickets” and to work two, 
three, four, or eight hours a day ac- 
cording to physical capacity, until they 
were entirely recovered and ready to 
resume their old tasks. By Robert G. 
Waldron. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, October, 1936, p. 47:2. 


Selected Company Plans for 
Granting Supplementary Com- 
pensation to Employees 

In this study, the Conference Board 
has selected a number of profit sharing 
plans which represent different appli- 
cations of the underlying principle of 
profit sharing. The plans of 14 com- 
panies are outlined. Among them are 
the following: 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 

On December 23, 1936, each em- 
ployee on the payroll who is employed 
on an hourly basis (or on a piece-work 
or standard time basis) will be paid a 
bonus of 3 per cent on his or her earn- 
ings for all full and complete pay pe- 
riods lying between March 1 and De- 
cember 12, 1936, both inclusive. 
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“Actual earnings” shall not include 
vacation pay. This bonus plan will be 
in effect only during the calendar year 
1936. Continuance of the plan there- 
after will depend on business and fi- 
nancial conditions and other contingen- 
cies currently affecting the company. 


Bird and Son 


Two types of bonus are paid to em- 
ployees of this company, one based on 
service and the other on profits. The 
service bonus is paid twice a year. The 
profit sharing bonus is payable once 
a year. 5 

The service bonus pays to those em- 
ployees who have been in continuous 
service for five years, 4 per cent of their 
normal six months’ earnings. ‘Those 
whose service has been over two years, 
but less than five years, will receive 2 
per cent. 

The profit sharing plan works in the 
following manner: regardless of length 
of service, every individual on (given 
date) will receive a special 3 per cent 
bonus. To those with one year or more 
of service, the bonus will be based on 
the normal yearly salary or wage rate. 
To those with less than one year of 
service, the bonus will be based on the 
normal earnings for the time employed. 


Chrysler Corporation 


The special bonus distributions to 
employees have recently been made by 
the Chrysler Corporation. These rep- 
resent a desire to share with employ- 
ees the results of recent profitable op- 
eration of the company and are not 
necessarily precedents that will be fol- 
lowed in the future. 
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On February 4, 1936, it was an- 
nounced to the employees that a fund 
of $2,300,000 had been set aside out- 
side of earnings for distribution to 
present employees who were on the 
Corporation’s payrolls during any part 
of the first quarter of 1935. The mini- 
mum amount paid to any employee was 
$30. An extra amount over and above 
that was paid for each additional year 
of service at the rate of $2.00 per year 
up to and including 10 years. 

On July 29, 1936, it was announced 
that an additional $2,000,000 was to 
be distributed to employees. It was re- 
ceived by every employee at present on 
the payroll, who was on the payroll 
during any part of the fourth quarter 
of 1935. Minimum amount, $25. An 
extra amount over and above this min- 
imum for each additional year of ser- 
vice at the rate of $1 per year, up to 
and including ten years. 


Cleveland Twist Drill Company 


Under this company’s plan the divi- 
dends are actually a share in the profits 
of the company, and in no way affect 
the rate of employee’s wages or sal- 
aries. They are larger when the com- 
pany makes more money, and smaller 
when it makes less. 

According to the resolution passed 
by the directors, before any dividends 
are shared with employees the stock- 
holders shall receive 8 per cent per an- 
num on the book value of their stock 
as of June 30th of that year. When 
such a dividend has been paid, all cash 
dividends subsequently declared shall 
be divided between the stockholders in 
proportion to the book value of their 


stock and the employees in proportion 
to the amount of the salary or wages 
earned by them during the twelve 
months ending June 30th of that year 
as follows: Employees continuously in 
the service of the company at least two 
years prior to July 1 shall receive divi- 
dends at the same rate as stockholders; 
employees in service for more than one 
year, prior to July 1, and less than two 
years prior to July 1, shall receive 
three-fourths of the rate to stockhold- 
ers; employees who have served con- 
tinuously less than one year, prior to 
July 1, shall receive one-half the rate 
to stockholders. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


This company has the “wage divi- 
dend” which was started in 1912. All 
employees participate who have worked 
portions or all of at least 26 weeks 
during the preceding calendar year and 
have continued in the company’s serv- 
ice up to and including the date of the 
wage dividend. The payment is a per- 
centage of the total wages or salary 
received during the last period of con- 
tinuous employment within the five cal- 
endar years immediately preceding the 
date of payment of the wage dividend. 


The wage dividend is based directly 
on the earnings of the company, and its 


continuance from year to year is depen- | 


dent on the company’s earnings being 
sufficient to warrant it and upon spe 
cial action of the stockholders and 
board of directors. 


Endicott-Johnson Corporation 


After the company has earned in any 
year a sufficient amount to pay taxes, 
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and dividends at the rate of $7 per 
share on preferred stock and $5 per 
share on common stock (par value 
$50), one-half of all profits remaining 
shall be divided among all workers who 
have been with the company for at 
least two years, share and share alike. 
The remaining one-half of the earnings 
goes to surplus. Length of service, ex- 
cept for the minimum requirement of 
two years, and rate of wages or salary 
have no effect on the individual’s share 
of profits. Under this plan the office 
boy receives the same share of profits, 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Merchandising Under the 
Robinson-Patman Act 


There has been much wishful think- 
ing about the Robinson-Patman Act by 


associations primarily interested in 
either selling or buying. Those inter- 
ested in selling have not unnaturally 
emphasized the barriers which the Act 
raises against discounts and allowances 
that buyers always like to get. Those 
interested in buying have rather nat- 
urally emphasized the gaps in these 
barriers, and the shortcomings of the 
Act from the legal and constitutional 
standpoint. Before it can be assumed 
that any particular transaction is or is 
not a violation of the Act, there must 
be an investigation of that particular 
transaction, which may involve inten- 
sive and protracted research into 
sharply disputed facts, requiring hair- 
line balancing of strictly conflicting 
considerations of public policy. 
| Some trade associations, primarily 
interested in selling, have laid a great 
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or bonus, as the president, assuming 
that he has been with the company two 
years and has worked a full 52 weeks 
during the year. 

During the period from 1919, when 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation was or- 
ganized, to 1928 inclusive, the com- 
pany distributed under this plan be- 
tween 13 and 14 million dollars. There 
have not been sufficient earnings since 
1928 to permit a distribution of profits. 
Memorandum No. 52, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., October 
I, 1936. 39 pages. 


deal of stress on the fact that the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act imperils not only 
sellers who grant unlawful discrimina- 
tions but also purchasers who know- 
ingly receive or knowingly participate 
in unlawful discriminations. It is con- 
trary to all selling psychology, how- 
ever, to assume that a seller who is 
fiercely competing with other sellers 
for a purchaser’s patronage is going to 
put his prospective purchaser on the 
spot or that a purchaser who is being 
besieged by fiercely competing sellers is 
going to permit himself to be put on 
the spot by a seller. 


The stress being laid upon pur- 
chasers’ dangers under the Act may 
sooner or later impel purchasers to in- 
sert in their purchase orders some pro- 
tective clauses which in effect will be 
a warranty by the seller to the pur- 
chaser that in all transactions in respect 
of the order, there is, and has been, and 
will be, no act or thing that is, or has 
been, or will be in violation of any law. 
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Insistence by purchasers upon warran- 
ties of this kind may be a short-sighted 
policy, for in the Act’s present state of 
legal uncertainty, the consequences of 
such warranties may be limitless and 
wholly unfair to conscientious and re- 
sponsible sellers. 

The author explains how the provi- 
sion in the Robinson-Patman Act out- 
lawing price discriminations that “in- 
jure, destroy, or prevent competition 
with any person who either grants or 
knowingly receives the benefit of such 
discrimination, or with customers of 
either of them,” may unexpectedly le- 
galize a degree of resale price stabiliza- 
tion heretofore unattainable in inter- 
state commerce. 

Business men who think that they 
need pay no attention to this Act until 
after its disputed provisions have been 
interpreted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the courts betray their dan- 
gerous ignorance of the chief peril that 
is presented by this Act, in that it pro- 
vides that anyone “injured in his busi- 
ness or property” by reason of anything 
forbidden in the anti-trust laws “may 
sue and recover ‘threefold’ the dam- 
ages by him sustained, and the cost of 
suit, including a reasonable attorney’s 
fee.” 

The period within which, following 
an unlawful discrimination, anyone “in- 
jured” by the discrimination may bring 
suit for threefold damages varies ac- 
cording to the statutes of limitations 
in the states; in most states it is six 
years, but in some it is seven, and in 
others it is even 10 years. 

Years hence, therefore, as fast as any 
expanding interpretations of the dis- 


puted provisions of the Robinson-P2t. 
man Act appear in any of the decision; 
of the Federal Trade Commission anj 


the courts, purchasers who have been § 


“discriminated against” may let loos 
a flood of claims and suits against sell. 
ers who now thoughtlessly assume that 
they can safely defer all efforts to bring 
their prices and their service payments 
into conformity with the Robinson. 
Patman Act until after the Federal 
Trade Commission and the courts have 
interpreted the disputed provisions of 
that Act, and may recover threefold 
the total of their “discriminations’— 
back for six, or seven, or even 10 years 
subsequent to June 19, 1936—plus 
threefold the total of any other “dan- 
ages” by them sustained, plus interest, 
plus the “cost of suit, including a rea 
sonable attorney’s fee.” 

If the Act goes as far as some say it 
does, it may become as odious as Pro 
hibition, and will probably then be re 
pealed or modified. If, on the other 
hand, the Act means as little as some 
think it does, it is likely to be strength 
ened by some future Congress. By Gil: 
bert H. Montague. Advertising & 
Selling, October 8, 1936, p. 29:4. 


What Makes Salesmen Successful! 


One of the qualifications of salesmen 
that is seldom talked about is the asset 
which is necessary for holding a cu 
tomer. Every once in a while you strike 
a concern that no amount of plugging 
will budge. You then realize that you 
have struck the account of a successful 
salesman. This salesman knows a secret 
about the customer; the secret is know 
ing how and what to do to hold him. 
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Once you have an account, there are 
a number of things you should do to 
hold it: 1. Pay regular weekly visits. 


Large accounts may necessitate a call a 


day. Small accounts may only require 
a call every two weeks or once a month. 
In all events, be consistent. 

2. Be on good terms with everyone 
in the organization. Speak to everyone 
you see around the place, including the 
foremen, superintendent, engineer, 
draftsman, the switchboard operator, 
the shipping clerk. Have more than a 
nodding acquaintance with the higher 
executives. 

3. Keep the buyer aware of all new 
items on the market. Keep the pur- 
chasing agent, foreman, and engineers 
supplied with the latest catalogs. 

4. Do not take advantage of the 
purchasing agent’s friendship by rais- 
ing prices. Sell at your best price. In- 
form your buyer of price rises in ad- 
vance, 

5. Be ready to do little things that 
are a trifle out of the ordinary run of 
every-day requirements. 

6. Give service when it is demanded. 

7. Push special brands and exclusive 
lines. 

8. Grasp any opportunity to be of 
personal service to anyone in the or- 
ganization. If the vice president wants 
a lawn mower for his home at cost, get 
it for him. If you can save money for 
the purchasing agent or any other em- 
ployee on personal purchases, be glad to 
do so. Such things won’t happen often 
enough to be annoying. 

9. Be tactful. Discrepancies will oc- 
casionally arise in every business. If 
not handled properly, they may lead to 
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the loss of an account. Avoid argu- 
ments like the plague. If you have a 
story, state it simply and quickly. If 
you sense too much resistance, right or 
wrong, give in gracefully. By Bernard 
Golden. Mill Supplies, October, 1936, 
Pp. 29:3. 


The Control of Sales Power 


One idea for increasing the produc- 
tive capacity of salesmen is to place a 
re-emphasis on the interrelation of sales 
efforts and sales results. The plan might 
be called a “Sales Power Control,” and 
consists of contrasting efforts and re- 
sults in a digest form—a sort of ledger 
account with entries that reveal the 
several types of effort and with credit 
postings for results. 

The entries on this summary are clas- 
sified in such a way that they present 
a monthly balance sheet of the sales- 
manship exercised in a given territory. 
As figures accumulate, there is built 
up a display of the character of the 
work that is being turned out—the 
quantity of effort that is being put 
forth—the proper or improper use of 
time—the potential recognized and 
worked with—the degree of progress 
that is being made—the type of plan- 
ning and thinking that is being done. 

The medium for this recording of 
effort is a tally sheet, posted daily by 
the individual salesman, totaled when 
the month ends, and cleared through 
his branch manager to sales headquar- 
ters for summarizing and review. 
There is decided advantage in having 
each man keep his own record. Even 
when he endeavors to compensate for 
delinquency by concocting all the 
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month’s entries on the 30th, the proc- 
ess. does some good. In any event it 
did work wonders for a salesman who 
once recorded numerous calls and pros- 
pects developed on Thanksgiving Day 
and then reformed spectacularly when 
the error was called to his attention. 

Remington Rand uses such a plan 
and believes it eminently successful. 
Every month analysis is made of branch 
and territorial operations, and the re- 
sults of this study are thrown into ac- 
tion in the field. Personal letters, some 
of them pretty spirited in tone, are 
written on the basis of the revelations 
arising from an examination of our 
sales power controls. Subsequent inter- 
views with branch managers and sales- 
men are very generally colored by this 
observation of recorded trends and ten- 
dencies. 

The consequence we note has been a 
most gratifying reduction of the rate 
of personnel turnover, and a far more 
constructive man-power building job. 

This plan may be supplemented with 
market analysis to show the potentiali- 
ties that are present. Market possibili- 
ties should be made part of the sales 
record. Make them a phase of Sales 
Power Control. Remington Rand has 
done it, and it is very significant that 
totals filtering from the company’s sales 
records into summary controls have not 
become mere whips but veritable spurs 
that build an increasingly noticeable 
determination to master the job ahead. 

The resuit comes because a sales 
manager, who is fortified with the 
facts, is in a position to improve the 
productive capacity of any man in his 
organization. When he can point out 
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that a given territory contains 35) 
likely buyers, and that only 15 per cent 
of them have been called upon this 
month, 60 per cent of them this year, 
he contrasts potentiality with effort in 
a thoroughly understandable manner, 
And when he begins to treat of results 
—by asserting that 73 per cent of these 
possible customers placed orders in the 
first six months of 1936, compared with 
82 per cent in a similar period last year 
—there is no dodging the implication 
of his words. By C. F. Price, Vice. 
President, Remington Rand, Inc. Ex- 
ecutives Service Bulletin, October, 
1936, p. 3:2. 


Selling by Demonstrating 


Farmers are not so gullible as cer- 
tain other classes of society and to sell 
them you have to be prepared to tum 
claims into facts, and the best way to 
do that is to show them the product in 
actual use. 

Obviously, the greater the cost of the 
product the more conyincing must be 
the argumert. Our machines sell from 
$250 to $750. Printed matter while 
effective in selling the idea, due to the 
nature of our product (the Letz mill), 
does not get signed orders. 

Similarly, it is difficult to canvass a 
farmer and sell him a roughage mill on 
conversation. That is why we devote 
much attention to demonstration and 
try to be prepared to show any pros 
pect, no matter where he may live, a 
mill in operation. 

We analyze the country by counties 
taking into account such statistics as 
the number of farms, size of farms, 
principal feed crops, number of iive- 
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stock, etc. We keep three other card 
files in our office—an owner’s card, a 
dealer's card, and an inquiry card. 
Every machine sold has attached to it 
a return postcard requesting the new 
owner to register his machine through 
it and make his guarantee effective. We 
follow this with a questionnaire which 
can later be used as a testimonial. When 
we have a prospect in a certain county 
we can always locate an owner in that 
county to whom to refer the prospect. 

The dealers’ cards are also filed by 
counties, and contain ratings, number 
of salesmen, whether the dealer demon- 
strates, whether he advertises, if he has 
a sales manual, if he sells competitive 
cutters or mills, etc. Through this card 
we know our sales power in any given 
locality, and when we receive an in- 
quiry, we know what sales effort we 
can expect from the nearest dealer. 

Our farm paper advertising is de- 
signed to pull inquiries. We offer a 
catalog and a feeding manual. Every 
ad contains a coupon. In this we ask 
for the number of cattle that the 
farmer feeds, and also the horsepower 
of his power equipment. 

Every inquirer’s name and address 
is entered on a card, filed under coun- 
ties. It is kept up to date, and if the 
inquirer buys a Letz machine that in- 
formation is entered. If he buys a com- 
peting machine we note that also. 

Kept in this way, under counties, the 
information contained on these four 
cards is helpful in a great many ways. 
We can and do write letters to pros- 
pects and present owners with a full 
knowledge of who they are and what 
their problems are. We can show deal- 
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ers exactly what they should be able to 
do in their counties and give them spe- 
cific information about prospects. Told 
to Andrew M. Howe by Walter G. 
Whitehead, Sales Manager, The Letz 
Manufacturing Company. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, October, 1936, p. 15:3. 


Are Employers Liable for Injuries 
to Salesmen? 


The law is well established that an 
employer never is liable as an insurer 
against injuries sustained by a sales- 
man. However, the circumstances of 
an injury may be such that a court will 
readily infer negligence on the part of 
the employer, with the result that he is 
liable in the same degree as if he actu- 
ally were an insurer. 

An injured salesman never is entitled 
to recover damages for an injury where 
it is proved that such injury was caused 
by the salesman’s own negligence, when 
the salesman was where he was directed 
or instructed by his employer not to go, 
or when the injury was sustained while 
the employee was performing acts not 
within the scope of his employment. 

There are many circumstances when 
an employer is not liable in damages 
for injuries sustained by salesmen, 
whereas for the same kind of injuries 
the Workmen’s State Compensation 
Laws may authorize payment of com- 
pensation. Under these latter laws, the 
injured salesman may be entitled to a 
specified amount depending upon the 
character and severity of the injury, 
irrespective of the cause, provided the 
injury was sustained while the em- 
ployee was acting within the scope of 
the employment. 
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An illustration is given of a sales- 
man who, in his employer’s car, mailed 
post cards to prospective customers on 
Sunday. He then visited a friend for 
awhile, and finally went for a ride with 
his wife, during which time he had an 
accident. The employer was not re- 
sponsible. However, if he had returned 
home from the mail box immediately, 
and sustained the accident on the way 
home, it would have occurred in the 
“course of his employment,” and the 
employer would have been liable. By 
Leo T. Parker. American Business, 
October, 1936, p. 30:3. 


Sales Rooms on Wheels 


Although still pink and potential in 
its revolutionary aspects, the commer- 


cial trailer presents display opportuni- 
ties of which only the castle builders 
among salesmen have dreamed. In- 
measurable, certainly, in its present 
metamorphosis, is the value of the com- 
mercial trailer to the salesman, the 
sales manager and the manufacturer, 
and one which may presage cataclysmic 
changes in selling. 

The article describes the experiences 
of General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Altorfer Brothers, Outboard Motors 
Corporation, McClintock Field Com- 
pany, Electric Auto-Lite, Estate Stove 
Company and many others show sales- 
building, time-and-money saving meth- 


ods in use of trailer coaches for field ’ 


sales work. By Thoda Cocroft. 4mer- 
ican Business, October, 1936, p. 20:7. 
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SURVEY OF BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Your Work Abilities. By A. W. Rahn. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1936. 
134 pages. $1.75. 

Chain Store Manual. By John P. Nichols. 
Institute of Distribution, New York, 
1936. 143 pages. 50 cents. 

A Balance Sheet of the Nation’s Econ- 
omy. By Frank G. Dickinson and 
Franzy Eakin. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 1936. 36 pages. 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual 
Convention of the National Fertilizer 
Association. Published by the Asso- 
ciation. 143 pages. 

Uniform System of Accounts for the Oil 
Industry. American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, New York, 1936. 63 pages. 


Code of Preferred Practice for Graphic 
Presentation. The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, New York, 
1936. 68 pages. $1.00. 

Vocational Rehabilitation and Work- 
men’s Compensation. By Carl Nor- 
cross. Rehabilitation Clinic, New York, 
1936. 126 pages. $1.00. 

Company Sickness Benefit Plans for 
Wage Earners. By Eleanor Davis. 
Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J., 1936. 
72 pages. $1.50. 

Buying Begins at $20. Modern Maga- 
zines, New York, 1936. 141 pages. 
$25 (free to national advertisers and 
advertising agencies). 


Survey of Books For Executives | 


The Economics of Open Price 


Systems. By L. S. Lyon and V. 
Abramson. Brookings Institution, 


Washington, D. C., 1936. 

pages. $1.25. 

Within the confines of a small book, 
the authors have presented a well- 
rounded discussion of open price plans. 
After brief comment on the economic 
setting of the problem and the early 
history of open price associations, con- 
siderable attention is given to the de- 
velopment. of open price plans under 
the NRA and subsequent thereto. This 
is followed by an analysis of the effects 
of open price plans on competition and 
stability, and on the small business. 
Problems in the construction of socially 
useful open price systems are presented, 
and, in the final chapter, the applicabil- 
ity of, and the government relationship 
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to, open price plans are treated. The 
appendix contains a tabulation of NRA 
open price plans. 

The most interesting chapter con- 
cerns the construction of socially use- 
ful open price systems. Here the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are care- 
fully appraised from the standpoint of 
both buyer and seller. Appropriate con- 
sideration is given to social aspects, but 
the authors often find it difficult to pick 
their way through the practical com- 
plexities to dependable conclusions re- 
garding social utility. 

Naturally there has been substantial 
dependence upon materials developed 
by members of the NRA staff and 
others closely related thereto. There 
is no apparent indication in the text 
that the basic problems created by open 
price associations were discussed in any 
detail with distributors who had inti- 
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mate contact with their operation dur- 
ing the NRA period. Indeed, there is 
only scant reference to this informed 
opposition. The town meeting methods 
of NRA, with limited discussion, often 
made the consumer and distributor ob- 
scure goldfish in an opaque bowl. Con- 
sequently NRA knowledge of the prac- 
tical incidence of open prices was prin- 
cipally obtained from its advocates. 
Nevertheless, the authors have used 
their materials cautiously, and the book 
is a distinct contribution to our eco- 
nomic literature on the pricing prob- 
lem. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that ade- 
quate consideration could not be given 
to the economics of the industrial and 
commercial price structure. Production 
and distribution costs are infinitely 
complex and the impact of fixed, vari- 
able, and joint costs upon prices has 
been much neglected. Indirect pricing 
is often the only effective means of re- 
flecting the influence of these costs. 
These factors alone are sufficient to 
undermine nearly every open price plan 
when it is free from collusive restraints 
upon competition. Often the plan 
which works on a rising price level is 
wrecked by the first gusts of depres- 
sion and falling prices. In so far as 
open prices operate to prevent the nat- 
ural functioning of the price mechan- 
ism, they may do much social harm. 
Perhaps there is far less need for price 
publicity than there is for production, 
sales, and stocks data. After all, price 
is only the symbol of economic adjust- 
ment or maladjustment. On some of 
these questions the authors have 
sounded a note of caution; on others 


there is only casual comment. Both dis. 
tributors and consumers will no doubt 
continue to maintain a healthy skep. 
ticism of the social desirability of open 
price plans. 

Reviewed by Q. Forrest Walker, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Outlines of Marketing. By Hugh§di 
E. Agnew, Robert B. Jenkins and 
James C. Drury. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1936. 
324 pages. $2.75. 

Essentially a text book for a first! 
course in marketing, this book treats 
scientifically the elements of marketing, 
The volume further overreaches its§/ 
text book outlines by treating, in what 
is a2 somewhat different style than that 
ordinarily employed, the fundamentals 
of distribution. This is done wholly 
from the viewpoint of the consumer. 

The fundamentals are covered ade- 
quately. Maps, charts, graphs, and tab- 
ulations concerning the different mar-§ 
kets help to clarify the discussion. The 
subject of advertising is treated briefly; 
the results of the recent business cen- 
sus are presented extensively ; and there 
is an important chapter on transporte 
tion and on trends in marketing. 

Chapters are followed by review 
problems and exercises worked out off 
tangible property and based upon the 
text. A comprehensive glossary is also 
included. 


Package Omnibus. Creative Jour 
nals, Ltd., London, 1936. 
pages. $5.00. 
Brought together under one cover in 
the Package Omnibus is the best m*fse inc 
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terial on British packaging. The book 
has been prepared by the editors of 
Shelf Appeal as a standard reference 
source on the subject in England. The 
book is of ample proportions, and its 
contents, broken down into materials, 
printing, machinery, transport, photo- 
electric cell, patents and copyrights, and 
display, are well organized. 

The book is definitely worth the at- 
tention of American packagers. It con- 
.Atains hundreds of sound suggestions, 
and, indeed, much that is entirely new 
in the American concept of the pack- 
aging function. The American Man- 


ine, agement Association’s Packaging, Pack- 


ing & Shipping and this book from 
abroad should be in the library of all 
manufacturers and designers who take 
packaging seriously. 

The points of view represented by 
.Athe two books are not entirely dis- 
parate; there is a great deal in pack- 
aging that is accepted universally. 


-§ However, specific differences are plenti- 
ful. 


I. T. (Incentive Taxation). By 
C. William Hazelett. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., New York, 1936. 
195 pages. $1.00. 


An ingenious and somewhat sensa- 
tional plan for the prevention of de- 
pressions, of strikes by either capital or 
labor, and for the maintenance of con- 
[stant abundance is outlined in the au- 
ors’ economic theory of I.T. (Incen- 
ive Taxation). 


The author urges: 1. Tax rates on 
ll property should be decreased as its 


t MaBuse increases and vice versa to insure 
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its use; 2. government should facilitate 
the movement of men to places where 
employment is available or wages 
higher; 3. living standard or real in- 
come should replace the present type, 
exempting income invested in produc- 
tive enterprises; 4. tariffs should be 
increased or maintained so long as they 
increase domestic production and de- 
creased with a decrease in such produc- 
tion; 5. banks should not be permitted 
to lend money against anything except 
tangible property or paper representing 
tangible property and based upon the 
valuation of such property for property 
tax purposes. 


The House of Goodyear. By Hugh 
Allen. Second Edition. The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, 1936. 416 pages. 
$1.00. 


The epic of the building of Good- 
year, telling all that is left untold in 
the annual financial statements. The 
story is truly an absorbing narrative 
depicting the rise of one of America’s 
great industrial enterprises. Good 
reading for anyone, stockholders or no. 


Plan Your Own Security. By 
William Law. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1936. 224 
pages. $2.00. 


Definitely a helpful volume is this 
book by William Law which is in- 
tended, as the title indicates, for the in- 
dividual who is trying to plan his finan- 
cial program so that he may make the 
best possible use and disposition of his 
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resources, for the security of himself 
and others. 

The book discusses the various con- 
tingencies to be provided for in saving, 
investment and the building up of an 
estate. It is aimed at all income levels, 
and is written in easily understood 
terms. It offers really valuable advice 
on such topics as life insurance, wills, 
owning a home, annuities, bonds and 
preferred stocks, trusts, taxes, and the 
effect of inflation on a security plan. 


Public Personnel Administration. 
By William E. Mosher and J. Don- 
ald Kingsley. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1936. 588 pages. $5.00. 


The extension of governmental ac- 
tivity which has moved inexorably in 
the last few decades and has been given 
pronounced impetus in more recent 
years makes this book an important con- 
tribution to the whole problem of the 
efficient operation of the public service. 

The volume has developed out of an 
exhaustive study of the methods em- 
ployed by public bodies, national, state, 
and municipal, in their dealings with 
civil servants and other public em- 
ployees. It is an up-to-date record of 
present personnel policies and methods 
together with suggestions for the im- 
provement of the efficiency of public 
service. : 

For the management of private busi- 
ness, the book also has significance. Its 
chapters on training, routines, classifi- 
cation and standardization of positions, 
retirement, wage standardization and 
related subjects, will be of particular 
interest. 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 


Dr. Mosher is Director of the Syra- 
cuse School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs. He has*long been active as a 
professional consultant in the field of 
personnel administration. Dr. Kingsley, 
his collaborator, is’ Assistant Professor 
of Government at Antioch College. 


Packaging, Packing & Shipping, 
James O. Rice, Editor. The Amer- 
ican Management: Association, New 
York, 1936. 242 pages. $7.50. 


For nearly seven years the American 
Management Association has been di- 
recting the attention of business men 
to the subject of packaging. Since 1931 
the Association has been holding its an- 
nual conferences and expositions, and, 
year by year, the importance of pack- 
aging has grown, until now there is a 
genuine lively interest in it. 

In Packaging, Packing & Shipping, 
the Association has published what is 
both a record of the development of 
packaging through its annual confer- 
ences and an outline of the packaging 
practices and methods of the country’s 
leading packaging organizations. 

The book is divided into five broad 
categories: the package in merchandis- 
ing; package design; packaging mate- 
rials; package engineering; and_pack- 
ing and shipping. In these divisions are 
the answers to many packaging prob- 
lems. 

The book is illustrated liberally with 
pictures of those packages which won 
awards in the Irwin D. Wolf packag- 
ing competition. 

It is with pardonable pride that we 
nominate this book for a place in every 
business library. 





